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perspectivec For the purposes of this anaiy^is^ hqman communication . 
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investigation revealed; that , self-concept is an organized set of rules/ 
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t^e rules paradigm of interpersonal communication is predicted upon 
the feedback apgroa'ch. (RB) 
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behavior can b. cb.r4<:»k,.d fro,. Ava„,age point's. Three- 
. «n,c,»o„ tbeo., .bo., of ,,„3, ,,3.„. an^'i.. o» 

b L ■ " " ™= P»P«^ ttee. pa„.. n„t, „ni 

tbel, p .,„na.UI,s a„.,dUf.„,oas. Second, „e „ni review 

e,pre_v.o„s development of tbe rnlee .perspective and its application to Tbe 
. e of .nterpe,rso„al.co™.nic,tio„. .inaii,, „e „ili outline a r.ies tb o , 
of in erpersonal co^nnication wbicb .follows fro™ our previous an.l.s s. 

Prior to^entering into tbe „ain body of our analysis we are in need of a 
w rK.„g .def,„it.iol Of bu™, co^nnication tbeory. Por tbe purposes of 4 

ya s bu„a„ co».u„ication wiU be viewed a., tbe successful transfer „f%y„. 
^o ic .nfor»ation fro„ one person to.notber.' Tbe .ter. tbeory will ref'erT a 
et of propositions wbicb yield warranted expectations about observable pbe- 

■ 7"" U " eval„ated/i„ te„s of tbe 

theories power tor explanation, prediction and control. ' • ■ 

SiHU^rUles, and Differences Jn JIocus of tbe' Thre. P.„r „..„,. 
Any .tte»pt to co„prebensively survey tbe laws, syste.s and rules per. ' 

sVa" lict-t' " 
. ce i ate a .or. modest goal. ,,b.le it is not possible to be co^preb.n- ' 

Uies.-„f oints o. view in -e.cb perspective and tbe si.ilariti.s and differ-- 
ences in focus between the three- perspectives . " 

Laws Pergp ectii^P ^ 

been ""rV"™"^" <n the behavioral sciences have 

n d.„i„rsbing^„ numbers over- tb. past ten years. "One reason for tbi, de 
ine ip support ha., been the failure otsocia, scientists to locate regular- 

r t": -77™ ~» 

u '""f-l-sularities discovered i„ tbe natural sciences. Tb. 

io.. .he applicability.o, the laws perspective to h„.„n behavior. ,ietbodo ogicar 
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monism has given way to methodo.logical plural'ism.^, 

Few philosophers, theorists or fnethodolog-ists of science have exalnined 
.actual scientific laws in order to determine what characteristics, if .any 
they share. One exception to this generalization is Peter Achin'ste in- s work 
Laws and Explanation . The author begins by warning us that "one ambiquity in- 
the use of the- term- law should be noted at the.outset. The term is used to re- 
fer both, CO a propos^ion-and to a fact ^licb that proposition describes".^ - 
This confusion "is further complicated by three separate conceptions" of the rela- 
tionship between a proposition and the fact which a proposition. describes. ^ 

Firsc, we have the Ibgical positivist position. According to this view, 
laws enunciate the uniform concomitante of phenomena. The prototype instance .' 
of which is either a universal implication (all.A'are B) or a problematic cor- 
relation. The phenomena connected by a law^should be logically independent. 
This suggests that the - trutt-value of .a. law 'is not a matter of "logical nec- 
essity, but contigent upon the testimony of experience. Since a law^s claim 
to truth transcends the experience of any gWen instance, llws are in'prlnci- 
pie never completely verified.^ \ 1 ^ 

'Sepond, we have the cohventiona fists position. According -to' this concep- 
tion, scientific laws are analytic statements and as such are immune '-to refuta^ 
tion by experience. • Agreement wi th, the law> is the standard: 'whereby ihdiviSal 
cases are classified as fallingor no> .falling unfer the generic phenomena con-. 
nected by the law. All- A are "u, so if a fhing purported to be an A is^found 
not eo be .B, then it is not really an A af-ter .all. Such standards for judging 
things are man made agreements or' conventions adapted in the process of concept 



Third, we have the natural necessity _ppsition. Recording' to this approach,. 
Scientific Jaws are descriptions of the operation of poWerful.particblars. The 
two forms of such operations are by a generative .mechanisiriy and the manifesta- 
•cion of the powers of a fundamental field. The powers of a\enerntive' mechan- 
ism or a fundamental field oi,erate to produce the emp^irical brfsis for hypotheses 
as to the relationship between coexisting properties or successVe events or 
states. These properties, events or states are naturaUy necessary when they" 
■;,.^are demonstrated to be-i'n fact the product of the powers of a generative mcchan- 
^ism or 'd fundamental field. ^ * 

The first conception of law gives prominence to the uniform coTc^rtiitnnce 
of nature, the second to the logical properties of a proposition and the third 

• ' '* « ^ 
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to the natural necessity of a generative mechanism or a fundamental fields 

Achinstein Us able to cite examples o£ laws which conform to each of these con- 
9 

ceptions^of law. Amidst diversity, Achinstein also finds" commonality • Any 
statement which is to qualify as a law. must also manifest certain logical and eq 
plrical characteristics* * - * — 

^ First, a law must specify a logical and empirical relationship which is 
general-. Logical generality is achieved by indicating that (a) al.l\or none of 
the instances >i a category exhibit the regulari^y^nd (b) that,. thei categories 
involved are fundamental in a theory. Empirical generality is'achieved by in- 
dicating that (a) the variables are not spatiaUy-temporally bound and (b) .that 
the regularity holds- for every particular instance of the variable tested. ' 

Second, a law must specify a* logical and. empirical re Bation^ip which is 
necessary. The Necessity we attribute to a law is" logically necessj^ry in virtue, 
of that^'fact (a) that^ together with a stateinent about particular items it en- 
tails certain types of 'counterfactuals, (b) that the law expresses ah .analytic 
truth. A law is empirically nece^ssary in virtus of that fact (a) that it 
specifies the direction, shape and strength of a relatipnship between observable' 
phenomena and (b) that the previous relationship is produced by a powerful parti- 
cular.^^ * . . " . 

' i 

From this jperspective the orderly developmen£'*^of human communication theory 
would, proceed by attempting to locate lawful regularities and then employ such 
regularities as warrants for developing expectations regarding observable phe- 
nomena. If invention is viewed as the procedures involved in discovering, regu- 
larities and judgment the procedures involved in certifying regularities, then 
it is obvious that a law's perspective allows considerable freedom of invention 
while employing rather fixed criteria for judgments Invention may 'proceed by in- 
duction, deducrixJn, analogy, retroductlon or any other -meansr. Judgment is govern- 
ed by a rigorous set of logical and empirical requirements. While research in 
the behavioral' sciences has yet to reveal such regulari^ties, ^powerful theories 
that facilitate explanation, prediction and control have been developed in the 
natural sciences utilizing the laws perspective. 

Systems Perspective 
— : . » - - , 

Systems is a perspective which has produced more staunch^ advocates than, 

theoretic empirical research. One Reason for tliis imbalance is suggested by 

Dr.' Edgan Tashcljin writing in the Behavioral Scientist: 

^ A system is oiteh defined as a whole cora- 
' . posed of parts which" influence each other* 



This defi•nit^n is all-embracing as to be ' 
. , • ""'P^"^^y.,"'eanin8less; everything, would be ■ ' 

a. system. Fro,, t.he cosmos to the solar sys- • ' 

is to have meaning^ it must be more" specif ic ^ 
than merely a synonym for relatdnessJi 

the syLTut"" '""'^ ' ^ore specific focus are appa'rent in 

cne systems literature. ^Fir<it ^^,«>. t 

tying .he aiv.,„ h»»„.,„„„i.,^ ; r ' 7 "t:"'- 

. . ...a hypo the ticdeductive system "of those orin " ' 

tern a%t''\'°''°" '^"^^ definition offs^s: 
. the introduction of. more or less ' 

theory is a priori and independent of- its In- 
terpretation in terms of empirical phenomena; ' 
■ cTJa "PpJ/"^^^ '° ^.11 empirical, realms con- 

' ■ To tit ? ^ts posit;ton is Similar 

to^±hat,.for example of probability theory 
which is in itself a formal mathematicardoc- 
trlne but which can be applied, by way- of em- 

ept fields, from games te therodynamics, ,to 

' • Jcs fo^Hf!"? «-P'^'^in,e«tation,'to genet- 

ics, to- life insurance statistics. And s6 on. 13 

Zl^Z l: ' -'-y proceeded' along t'wo -complementary . 

. ^^'J'^^^^ attempt to identify general phenomena which are co™.on to many " 

bas c Mnit-s of behavior in different fields- and develop a hierarchy among the ■ 
various systems based on differences in complexity of organi.;tion'^^ 

. Second, there hav. been the somewhat les7 ambitious attempts by systems' ^ 
s ientists. utili.in, logic, mathematics, statistics, and computer mo el g ch 

L::: and„behavi.?.of various systems ^ L 

ins to them a systems theory is compbsed of a) a set'of oblecr 

, b) a set of rc^lationships P- • - c. . . ^ °' 

i-iuLionsnips, Kij," such that e,-R,-,e^for nil i nr,^ • , u • 

tcm md rS ^ 1 1 • i^ij^i^o"^ alii and- j within the sys- 

. tern, ana c; a calculus or ooerarlon fr,,- ^-.^^ -i ^ 

the-syste., The« - , f ' "'"^ " "l^wlne Mpl Ic,t ions from 

He ysre™. ,„e e^ loclal rather than empirical v.rlabl... The . „.y ,e 
basea on logical operators Ci « y .or- .arl.hlee . a„a y). .„,the„ ^ a - 
.operator (y . a.. „. set operators (. .y, or any other .oLlu.ea (coZ^nt . . 
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an4-' closed) se* of re latlonshipj . Traditionally^ne of three sets of assumption 
i^.made in regard to the operations of such . systen,. Flrst^ we n,ay assume that 
^;.t operates as a state detenni-Aed system (I.e. we can pre'dict almost exactly "th^ 
,-next. statue of- the system from the" last stat^e of the system)'. Second, we may as- 
sume that It operates as a Markov ( i . e . we can say.that if the system is 
m a certain state now it will go to. one of several possible states next, and 
determine the relative probability of it going to each of these other states). < 
Third,ywe may assum.e that it. ,pera<tes a s^ a self organl.in, systen. (i.e.- we can . 
say that ^ alters its nature^^f rom moment to momen_t^_soJihat ajatrix which is-, 
correct fgl? describing its be_hav^ at one ^ome^t is ' inadequate at the" hex t^^^-- 

This definition of a system- is simi-lar to that- of a theory in the 'Lad i- ' 
tjonal deductionist paradigm. The difference between a- system and a theory - 
rest:s n^O^what they are but in hov they come to be and the: standards by .hich 
they are judged. Systems scientists according 'to Eugene Meehan search W pat-*' 
terns of .organization whicf, pre "created., for rather than discovered in -phe- ' 
no^ena... Because sOch an approach implies there ^s'.o o^ right way of or.an- 
i^lng real-itx, the usefulness of a specific organizationai pattern is d;pendent 
■ upon the purposes of inquiry. Two general purposes of systems inquiry are , ' 
identified by Meehan. ' ' ' , ; 

-What purpose can knowledge of brganied ux-- 
perience serve? Here 1 suggest *that we define 

purpose in -terms of twb fundamental humanneeds 
or requirements. First, the need to 'nnticipate 
future events so thqt behavior can be adapted to 
them; second, the need to be able to control 
future events so that man can become something 
more than a.^er.v.ile prisoner of tatural forces. 17 
Systems scientists thus form theories by developing :for.,al patterns of .y^ems, 
structure., functions and processes tha't can be .overlaid on the empirical world. 
If the pattern fits the phenomena it serves as a guide for anticipating and con- " 
trolling the events which fall within that pattern. Such an approach assumes no 
empirical .or _.n.atural systems. In the systems paVadigm, general and necessary pro- 
positions are assumed to b.long to the logical' rathe; than the empirical world. 
They .may be used to develop warranted expectations 'about the empirical world only 
If^there is some justification lor assuming isomorphism between an empirical'sit- 
uatlon and the logical system. ^ . - 

Following Xrom th.3e assumptions' is a very specific method of inquiry. Sys-' 
ten,s scientists be^in with a. focus or purpose of inquiry. Having identified the 

. ' r.. . - 



purpose of the inquiry they defined the boundaries of the systera under considera-^ 
tion. Next, they attempt to abst;Tact from the complexity pf empirical phenomena 
those functiorfal' interdependencie's which .preserve the character of the system. 
Thay, next posit a formal pattern of relationships and at least one operation on 
those relationships in order to generate logical entailment.^ The variables of 
the formal calculus and its operation form an explanatory system for the phe- 
nomena. Modeling systems in this manner has been useful in both the natural and 

c 

behavioral sciences for the anticipation and control of phenomena.- 

While general* systems analysts /and systems scientists may disagree in re- 
gard to the ultimate ^ goals of the systems perspective, they are in^basic agreer__ 
' raent on the method^ to l)e employed and the types of theory to be constructed. 

From a systems perspective the otderly development of human communication 
theory wo^uld proceed by modeling the potential and real organiza-tional patterns 
of conmunication systems and determining their utility and the empirical condi- 
tions which would have to exist for the model. to hold. The model is then em- 
ployefl as a warrant for cfieve loping expectations about observable phenomena givfen 
the purposes .cxf the inqjuiry. By treating lawful regularities ^s principles of " 
logically conceived systems, and evaluating such regularities in terms of their 
utility rather than their truth value, the systems perspective provides both a 
flexible and rigorous method of invention and judgment. Such an approach to 
theory construction places greater emphasis upon explanation and control than 
prediction. 

The systems and laws perspective have much in common. The focus of the 
systems perspective on matching abstract models to observables and discovering 
the operations of systems falls comfortably within the .conventional and natural 
necessity traditions of the laws perspective.. But alas, the divergences diverge 
much more than the coincidences coincide. The systems perspective differs from 
the laws perspective in that It extends the legitimate range of scientific inven- 
tion and judgment from existing regularities and their truth value to logically 
cbnceivable regularities and the^r usefulness. ^ * 

Rules Perspective • * / • 

Rules like" systems is a perspective which has generated more staunch advo- 
t , _ ' 

cates than theoretic empirical research. Two reasons for this imbalance seem 

probable. First, the concept rule can be used in a variety of ways and only re- 
cently have we become aware oi the implications of its many meanings. This : 
awareness has led researchers to begin to untangle its many theoretic usages 
Second, in many cases the investigation of rules required the modification of 



or development of new methods of theory .construction* Both of these problems 
have only recently been^.resolved in sucli a manner allowing theoretic research 
programs to deve^'lop. At least three such programs are apparent in the litera- 
ture. 

First, there are efforts by linguists' in the^ Chomskyan tradition to explore 
the concept grammatical rules* Linguists have long observed that native 
speakers on the basis of any arbitrary set of experiences with their language^ 
gained access to the full set of 'sentences in the language. This observation 

led Chomsky to ^hypothesize the ^i^esence of a grammar or set. of irules f rom which 

21 ' - ' " ' ^ ' 

the language can be derived.^ Put another way,^ if the sentences of a language 

are related in such a way that they are derivable from a set gratnraatical rules 

.then we can understand how it is possible for h speaker of a- language to have 

access to a repertoire o£ sentences which beyond his experiences. 

In attempting to research Chomsky's hypothesis and turn it into a theory, 

linguists were confronted wltji a problem. The prominent Unguis tit: approach to 

theory cd>ns&ruction focused on how to specify relationships which will"^emonr 

strate why the .occurence of, ^ome event is necessa-ry# The notion- of event has 

meaning only within those universes of ^'d.is course^ irv which motion 'occurs, and 

motion is possible only within a universie o.f^^d is course ^hich has some temporal / 

'22' * ' * * 

order. - Chomsky's hypothesis involves no *ciai& regarding temporal order. It* 

only makes a claim about the existence of an object (a grammar) and* its power. 

The weak claim of such a theory would be that objects (a set of xrules) exist 

and the stronger claim would outline the structure of such objects* Such a 

theory raises a second theoretical^ problem concerniog the specification cf a . 

relationship which demonstrates the existence of an object and anticipates the 

set of behaviors it makes possible. , Existence and possibility, not motion and 

necessity, are the focus of inquiry. 

L ingu i s ts de ve loped^~a~~researcli ^a'rad igra for theory, construction in just such 

a circumstance. The method of invention they employed i^ outlined by Robert 

Sao^lers and Larry Martin: . ' * 



.«.the obvious 'test of a linguistic grammar Is 
whether that grammar derives all .and only s.en- 
tences of the language. This *is. ilat .an emp.lfjL- 
cal question, since an empirically obtained col- 
lection of utterances will be finite (where L is 
an unbounded set), and may contain sentences 
which are riot in L (given the possibility of 
linguistic behaviors which are incoherent). 
Now consider the general procedure for construe- 
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-"^ting aOJ-nguistic grammar. Native speakers 
• : specify a finite set of sentences which they're-' 
cognize as Sentences of L, and a set. of Rules is 
constructed which derives that' seL o/ sentences. ■ 
But the output of a set of Rules is unbounded, 
^ that sentences will be derived -which were not - 

. , - • /in. the f'inite sample' f;:ora which the set of Rules' . , ^ 

was inferi^ed. If^sonj^of the sentenced in that w 
de reived «arap4e rare^ jucfged i^ot to be in L, the * 
^ Rales' will be amended'ln such a -Way that those ' ^ * 
^ * sentences , are not derived. iS v . 

The existenc^'^ana pQwef of sudf a^^'raiifmar isj.|hen assessed in terms of two cri^^' 
t6ria. Sanders "and Martin e^xplafn; ; V vt ' ' . ' * . ? 




.i'ty otheV than the on)^*i^hifch*^rompte.d -the amend 
. raent is \-esolved by it as/well'/* Bu,t a sftcofid ," s 
« ^ ^ and much stronger, verification procedure arises ' 

\* ' from the fact that a set of Rules i^^a deductive- 

[ mechanism? As such, it mus^t lie* -interna I'ly con-^* ' ^ 

sis4:ent; Whe^e- a Rule may be amended splely on * ■ ? ^ ^ 
the strength pf^ a speakeir's judgments, the^^' effect ^ V : 
V , . of any such amendment on the"<>full 4et of ^Rules-^* ^ ^ '^^^ 

/ must be considered. This means that the ?critefi ' • ^ ""C^ 
\ " • ion of internal consistency is a check on o^tive' " * ; 

. speakers*^ judgments. 24 . ^ * 

Such a method of invention and judgment combines' the basic theoretic strategies 
of the conventional, natural necessity'iind system modeling pajadigin. ThJ e5c-; 
planation and prediction of existence and possibility is Jachieved^ through rigor- 
ous "fusion of- observation and .deductive eficaiiment. The productiveness of* such'" - 
an approach fpij locating rules and establishing theiri existence and stnlcture* is 
well documented in*the linguistic, literature*. • r\ -^"^ . 

Second, Chere are the efforts analytdc philosophers inothe iiction tradl- • 
tion to argue for the. practical syll6gisra as a model- for 'theory construc,tion^h 
history and the sbcial sciehces'.^ Following in the tradition ot Aris.totle and Kan.t 
such jihilosophersjiaintain that human actions 'are prompted by jlrftentions . The 
force of ii)Centionsdis.an e:i^lanatory mo^el 'lies in the fact that agknts are- dis- 
posed to follow rule-governed patterns of behavior and s.uch patterns provide the 
regularities linking the intention Co the behavior. Such" an explanation of human 
behavior is viewed as teleologica.l and modeled by the' practical sylloglsfii. Prac- 
tical reasoning takes the following form: a) A intends to'bring about P,. b) '.V, cUij^ 
aiders that he cannot bring about P unless he does B, and C) therefore, A sets 
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himseie CO do'B. According to George Uenrlcl? vlyi" Wright • 

• , • ...Che practical syllogism .provides the 'science 

of man something .long missing f rbfjn' vtheir meth,- ' 
• • odology: an explanation model in its owft right 
'.-Which i-s a definit;e alternative to the subsun,p- 
t ion- theoretic covering* law modal. 25 " • " . ' 
Philosophers of action defend this claim identifying the powers of ^he gLer 
ative- mechanism called man, relating those powers .to patters ^f observtble 
:> behavior, and then- arguing that such a relationship* neither logically nor*: 
causally de^terrnined. Su1:h patterns a^e said to have pra^ticarforce! . " 

' ^.Hu.4an beings according to action theorists, have the power to -act- th^; can 
do thinsg. ,701.1o„ing iu a I^ntiah tradition they argue that'humap perception 
. and. thought mutt ^.e'^y^ewed as activities Wn .'perform- things th^.d^. Sensory 
--stimuli ar^ organized intp. spatflL^tterns. im accordance .it}^ a rule". Neither' 
experience nor thought ^:an-be unde^topd" a. 'something' ^hat happens to us but' • 
> only as activitie.s we' under'feake .in accbrdanct with Vulfes.^^- Following .in^* "' 
. Aristotelian .;radi'tion ac:tion th^orisfs argue that anot'her ^ that man can . 

do is dQfe.tionalIy.^int.rfere nith ^the^^course .f^patur'. by rnak-ing a cause hap-" 
^^ ■pen or^by, prevenj:i.tB. ^ cause ffom hap^^ening in order to bring about ■cert;in con- 
.•seqi^nces. Jhe ex^excise* o^ such. poVers aje teleologtcal..- TeUoIogical be- " 
•^aviors^ljave two parts. The. Hr.t .consists of an^-irjaer^^f oPlnt^-9ti6n ' r«ot:e; 
^ in-i^evious^cVe-ridnce. -The second consists^oE an o^ter part whiih Uas^^ 
p-ects: 'a, muscular Wyity (I.e. the^ interfering ^htM a,caus4 'in Vnture) an/'" 
the conseqyenpes which e^ri^ue-from thot. interference The u'nit^- of thfese twb ^ 
outer aspects in^a teleologi^p^l e^planation-'cons-ists in '.their ^sub^umption unde'r ' 
,,a.c^ojnmon Intention. The, mere citation ^f causa-l connect*ednesl is i^suffi-ci^t ^ 
, ,fa explain, ffretilct and control :che regu-larity.'^^"' ' " ^ 

■;. >;.lQhema of'^a b^'ttical sylrloW^s >nt of.an inverted tfleploglcal 
Rlanatlon.. Th,>^b^ginhing point in' such-an e^xplanaEion :is that^an actor sets • 
himself -co . take some* action. Wher, we, ask' -wlvy.., the answer 1^ "m order "bring 
ab-out B--..:- -U is; assumed chal: the actor CQns'ifferVd -the behaCioV we are trying to* 
.exp^lain.as-rrece^sary to bring.about B. Even .if the 'actor was mistaken'in thi^hk- 

ing that his action- would^bjing nlouj: the desired -consequences' it does not in-* 'v> 
^alidaee.the^ explanation of w.hy h^ se^, hinsfilf to do B. *Action" theorists argue 
that, the link be^tween prem.ises and conclusion in practical inference is neither 
logically entailed nor causally deterrained.^^ Losic"arentailt.ent is rejected 
on the ground^ that the premises af a practical- sy-Ilogtsm^do not-^ith logical 
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necessity encaU the. Existence of a conclusion to' match them. It^is only, when 
an action is alreadyi completed and a practical argument is constructed to e^- 
^lain or justify^ it 't;hat iye have a logically conclusive* argument.* The logical 
•necessity of the practical inference scheme ,is ^a' necessity conceived ex post 
actu. Causal determining is rejected on the grounds that, one cannot verify 
the premises of a practical syllogism i^idependeht of its corrclusion. It 
therefore necessary to separate explanations of causa'tion in nature and* ex* 
planations of causafion 'in the rfialm of individual and collective actipn. 

Following from these* assumptions is a vEry specific method of^i^uiry.^ In- 
vention and judgment in this system o^\ inquiry functions' at -two^levels of anal- ' 
ysis simultaneously. Fixrst, a teleolog^cal explanation rhquires 'a prior act • 
•of intentionalistic understanding of some behavioral .aot/C^Tchis understanding 
can only be achieved by'lotating the actor ^s- intentiofis ^nd perceived courses 
of action. The basic method' fur achieving such an uhj^stantling is the same as 
the method employed by tl>e .grammatical linguist. W|?fen such an understanding 'is 
-achieved the behavioral da-ta bfecomes a social fact' amenable to explanation. 
Second, a researcher in the action- tradition may investigate the interaction of 
socJ.al fq^rqes (intentions) and natural forceijv,Ii:«i^ses) in order to obtain know- 
ledge of the best fit between the two. Such a method of inquiry combines the 
basic theoretic strategies of the laws and systems perspective facilitating ex- 
planation of human action and expansion of man's/control over the forces o£ 
nature. Explanati^on and' control are, achieved through a^ x^igo^o^s fusion of ob- 
servation and practical inference. The productiveness d^sucjh an» approach for 
locating rules, identifying their existence; structuj-e, and^^aluating their 
utility is welL docurrcnted in, the historical and* social scientilic litdrature. . 

Tliird,^ there have been efforts by cognitive philosophers, psychologists and 
ncurqphysiologists in the evolutionary. tradition \o establish a hierarchy of co- 
gnitive functions by explicating the various ways in which ^rules have been em- 
ployed CO explain human behavior. Following in the tradition of Toulrain, Vygotsky 
and Luria sucji dicorists maintain, ^that \t is an crro^r 'to^ commit -ourselves to a 
sharp dichotomy between •'person'* arid '"^fTTin^ts", •'Actions*' and ••cau^es'^S or- "rules" 
and;"laws". In 'cadi 'case ^ the actual *erc})irical subject matter has an inner rich- 
ness and complexity which rcfuVes such over-siraplitatjtons. They argue further, 
that a careful study of tihe. variety of yays in which ••rules" are commonly Used 
to explain human behavipr reveals a continuum of prog;:essively more co^iiplex • 
co^itive functions. Finally,^ tliey argue that this new account of rules suggests 
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, a.methpd of theory construction which includes both causal and actional concept 
tions of human behavior, " / ' ' 

Theorists in/.the evolutionary • tradition begin their' dofgnsa oS these .claims' 
by explicatirpat le,,st seven different classes I, t^le behavior ranging from ' 
the ..purely-jcausal td the strictly__rationalj- • 

^^^- ^^-^^whi^h-hap p^ ns- ^^Ys--a-^-u^e fj^^^^^ -fever^-i.les-the-i«_ 

..fluen.a patlenf .as^;^^be^3 to perspire freely .and demands fluids, Regu- ' 
larity in this, case depends, upon a causal ^ilibnThiFT 



.(2) 'Regular^eh^ A good Christian regularly goes to- church Regular- 
ity in this .case- is descriptive of a habit. 
• : (3) Rule. Governed Behavior . Childr.n.s-games and culturally determined 
rituals are examples. Regularity in this case is internally guided by awery 
loose set of^ rules which^ll low individual variations. 
: • (4) Rule^ onnih^ Behavior . Language is the best example. Regularity. 
In this case is highly normative ^an^ the behavior is either' correct or incor- 



(5) Rule Fo.Uowins> Behavio. , One example wouW be reasoning or calculating - 
a means to an end. Regularity t, this case is determined .by functional off icie;c^. 
— -^^LMiJ^h^BS^^ of the rules of scientific ' 

fnqui-ry. in- solving f^P^^^^^^lT^T^^^^^H^ 

from the application of systematic sets of ruUs to a problem. ' ' ■ ~ 

Oy Rule-Reflective Behavior . Doing a mathematical transformation or 
evaluating differeHt methods of inquiry are examples. Regularity in thiX'case ' 
follows from the critical evaluation.cf rule applying behavior.^^ ' ' 

^ This st^ratification of 'rules behavior has several ver^. sig^^W^t ifii^- " ' 
tions. ,lt is important to note that such examples can be ordered on a contlnuun. 
whicl. reveals progressively greater orders -of .complexity. While ' researchers for 
the . purposes of ^inquiry, might want to explore one-of the classes of 'rule behavior, 
any complete theory of human behavior must. be rich .nough to include- nil stages- " 
Without bl.rring the differences between .each. The int^emal structure of such 
a scientific theory will take the form of a stratified' sequent, of secondary-' 
necessary conditions which presuppose that the additlo.n of primary necess,.,y cohj 
ditions will move th, theory up a level of complexity.^^ Theories can thus be 
developed at each stage of complexity. . Explanation, prediction "and control at 
any one stage will not be in competition with those del.loped at another stage - 
because they presuppose a 'different level of -complexity .^^ Experience 'with, rule; " 
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.fcehavics^at: on, stage , .becomes a- |. re requisite for learning rule patterns of be- 
. havior. .t subsequent stag.es-. Tracts of rul.e patterns learned, at one stage sur- 
■ Vive ^in recognisable form at :,ore advanced ,,ag.s.. It therefore becomes neces- 
. -sary.- to identify the threshofds of behavior which must be reached before one 
- .s ready^.to.move to the next stage, distinguish between alternative learning 
_:P!Hl!-y^^ .hich flow from each pathway. Each of 



__-5^^^ss successful.^ Thus, ^ excluding the fi„t stage, this taxonomy 
of rule relevant be^avio, tu^ns quite rapidly into a taxonomy of more or less 
^complex cognitive functions and behavioral adaptation. - 
• /--y^Pecific niethod/of inquiry folW^^^ Evolution- 
ary^theorists-begin by analyizing'a given u^it of behavior ^n o;der to discover 
hoK such behaviors, are acquired. • This/will lead in turn to the 'invention of -a- ' 
taxonomy of functions manifesting increasing , degrees of complex'i$. * Theorizes 
constructed under.such a system would begin With the, description of a powerful 
mechanism which -manifested increasing degreed of Complete behaviors. As each * 
. new level occurs theories of the gelations- in W.in th^at lev^i" v6uid>be.con- 
f structed.^ Ve^catlon within such theories' would employ ' theXsic profcedures ' 
of the laws, system., and rules perspective's. The ^productive,Wss oi such an a pi 
_J^-^±^^^^^ooat^^ 3,^^^^^^ and/evaluating their util. 
^""^'-{^ '^^^^ qpcumen-tred i-n t he language acquisition - literature. ". ' : : ^ 



\ ' V/hxle limitations of time^H sj^ace have prevented a comprehensive Review of 

\all- the positions within the rul^s\ersKecti;.e, our brief summary.has revealed 
^sbme i,,portant c^naiities. Flrstr^ref lect the complex cognitive and be- 
havioral function of human beings. ' imether^S^ t!'ake a ChoLkyan actio'n or evolu- 
. tiona^y-approach, rule ,beh.viors>re vieW^d ^as capacities .f a powerful mechan':' 
xsm-.n^ely znan. Regularities are thus Studied- by explicarting the specific powers 
of man which give -rise to vicious types of^ tn.le regulariti^,. Second, rules gen- 
erate regularities which are different in kind from causal regularities: Whethe^^ 
; -t:hese-di-ffe.ences;n^e<vid.ed"a_s.ppposing or sup^pli.Vi^g:causal fo;ce;dep;nds 
on the respective- approach one takeis:. While diversity exists co:hc;ernlng this 
: issue, .each approach clearly consider's rule .regularities as not "explicable^in 
solely caudal ternfs and' Ve qui ring additionalc theo.rctic distinc.tionsl " " " >• 

. l^rpm a' rules perspective the orderly-deveiopmeht pf. human Wuticat ion ^'-'^ • ■ 
theory would 1.t^.cead by -.expllcayng the pow.rrul^a.^rsn;^ whi'<^ give.rise to ^ 
rule beh aviors and; detenntning the logical a^d en^pirical condition s under which 
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each type of rule regularity might be expected* Additional theories would then 
be developed at each level of rule behavior to account for the regularities in- 
voLved#, These theories would then be employed as warrants for developing ex- 
pectations about observable behavior^ 

The rules perspective has much in coramon with the laws and systems perspec- 
tive. The focus of the rules perspective on modeling a powerful mechanism and 

^ 4to «' 

indicating the various levels of regularity that follow from it fits comfortably 



within the mathematical modeling, conventional, natural necessity and logical 
positivists procedures for developing theory. But one again the differences 
differ more radically than the coincidences coincide. The rules perspective 
differs from the laws and systems perspectives in that. it extends the legitimate 
range of scientific invehtiojrj from causal to practical regularities and focuses 
attention on the manner in which such regular.ities manifest increasing levels 
of complexity. The rules perspective also differs^ from the laws and systems 
perspectives because of differences in juSgraent procedures employed. Regular- 
ities. observed in terras of -constant conjunction and utility gain a new dimea- 
sion by being judged in terms of their practical force and success in leading to 
new levels of complexity. 

Our brief review of £he laws, systems' atfcl rules^ perspectives* has revealed 
similiarities and differences both within and between perspectives which prpvide 
the social, scientists with a repertoire of theoretical moves for" exploring human 



communication and constructing incnbi^ tTieoiy:-eev We -b^^A novf ^n pur fViP^P mrn/Ac; 

to- use»^ / ' * 

A Review of. the Previous Development of the^ 

_ -Rules^J^erspective and Its Application to . ^ - \ 

< ' InterDe'rsonal Comftjunication ' , ' 

Our purpose here is to lay the foundation for developing a. rules theory of 

intefpersortal xommunication. * In order to accomplish this task it^i's necessary 

.to. review the previou:^ development of the rules approach from which the the6ry 

flows. .This discussion will be limited to the work of Cushman and his associ- 
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at^s on communication rules. This limitation is not-meant to cast doubt on al- 
ternative approaches, rather expedience dictates such a strategy. Our survey 

will hcive three parts. , We will examine the nature of one generative mechanism 

c ' . » 

which give's regularity to the comniuilicatipn prgncess. Next*, we wiTl explar<^ the 

♦ ' ■<> 

sub-functions of such a mechanism in order to set interpersonal communicatico- 

^ ' - ' ' . ^i, ^ 

apart frcm other fo,rms of communication. Finally, we will explore the'nature. 
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function and scope of the mechanism which generates interpersonal communication 
regularities. Thi« survey will place us in a position to forrnulate a theory 
which will govern the interpersonal communication process. ' * 

Elsewhere we i.ave argued that human communication is most fruitfully view- 
ed as a class of human activity whose significance is largely dependent upon- 
the existence of consensually shared rules.^^ Four propositions undergrid that' 
analysis. 




CD -TRaT-conjoint, cotabined li^Tassociated action is char^ctl^II^IT^ " 

human behavior, 

(2) That the transfer o.f symbolic information ^facilites conjoint, com. 
bined and associated behavior, 

(3) That the transfer of symbolic information requires the interaction of 
sources, messages and receivers guided and governed by communication rules. 

. (4)- That communication rules form general and specific patterns which pro- 
vide the ground^for a fruitful explanation and description of particular com- 
niunicatio.n transaction, 

^ ' several implications wefe drawn from this analysis. Communication- is* vi'ew- 
- ed.as the transfer of symbolic info^jnatiori. The function of human comrnunlca-tion 
is the regulation of consensus in order to coordinate human behavior. The struc- 
ture of J. uman communication- is the code and rietwork rules involved in'regulating 
consensus. The process of human communloatioh is the ^adaptation o'f the rules in- 
volvect in rPgm. ring .consensus to the task at hand. The basic unit of analysis 
xn such a conceptualization of the communication process-is a standardized usage. 
We argued that; 

• . . ...there exists. Systems of nilg. governed symbol ~- 

meaning associations which a^e relatively per- 
sistent because the participants engaged in some' 
■ . task have found that system partiSularly useful 

. coordinating their^activities in -regard "to ' ' 
• that task. We shall term such a system of ap- 

pro.priate choices among alternative interpersonal ■ - - . 

meanings a standard ized usagfe.36 

The decision to take a standardl:fed usage as our basi; unit of analysis requires, 

that we determine: (ir -che function, purpose, or goal which various levels of . 

-co^ication serve, and (2) tU% systems of standardized content and procedural " 

rules which develop to coordinate behavior in regard to those goals . • . ' 

In a second article we attempted to distinguish the varioul' levels of com- 

munl^ation sy^tems-by determining the recurrent taslcs within a t^iven culture 

^for whlch^coordination Is Vequired.^7 We discovered four such levels. Mass' 
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Comniunlcatio n serves to coordinate human activity in regard to Social, and Culture 
Institution^ ^ tfie standardl2ejcL-U5i^.ge^J^olved is employed by all persons partici- 
pating in society. The content and proceduraTTnJtBs employed provide information 
about social institutions and prescribe the-comunica^ton^ patterns for social 
roles. Orpanizational communication has as its principle function the ccordin- 
ation of human activity in regard to prociucrtltnri — Th^ -^andardized usage is em- 
p loyed by all persons who contribut e to the production of an organization . The 

"content and procedural rules employed provide information about objects o^^'pro- 
duction and prescribe the communication patterns for organizational roles. Group 
Commu;.ication coordinates human act'ivities with common interests > The standard- 
ized us^ge is ejrnployed by all persons who voluntarily hold .that interest. The 
content and procedural rules employed provide information about the int^irest in- 
volved and prescribe the coramunigatio^ patterns, for group roles. Interpersonal 
Communication has as its principle gqal the coordination of human activity in re- 
gard to the development, presentation,, and validation of individual self -concepts . 
If aii individual's self-concept is viewed as the informacion he has regarding his 
relationship to objects or others, then frh^ devel9pment, p^re^entation and valida- 
tion of an individual's self-concept will take the fom of descriptions, asserr 

, tiions and denials regarding an individual's relationship to objects or others.. 
The standardized usage employed is person specific. The content and procedural 
rules employed provide infoxTiiation regarding an individual's relationship to ob-. 
jects Dr persons and prescribe the communication .patterns appropriate for inter- 

personal roles. , » 

' , 

This stratification of coiranuriication by systems levels has several important 
implications. Each systems level has its own mechanism for generating communica- ;:y.^ 
tion regularities. Such regularities are termed a standardized usage and consist 
of the synamic networks *of partial and complete consensus which organize and di- 
rect behavior. A standardized usage i^ learned through a process of role-taking. 
If role-taking is the central mechahism for th^ learning of content and procedural 
rules at each systems level, then It is possible to rn^asure an individual's ac- 
quisition of a standardized usage by eijihar asking the individual what he is ex- 
'pected tp do 'or by reports of individuals who observe his use of the standardized 
usage. Such a measure along with knowledge of the generative mechanism should 
allo.w us to develop a theory of communication for that level. A -theory at one^ 
systems level will hot be in competition with a theory at another level because 
they will prestrppose different generative mechanisms^ while researchers may wish 
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to.develop a theor, at_op, or ,,_^e::if thelsyste^s le.vels,. any. couple te..theory. 
.of co^^unicacion .ust be capable of accou.nting for all the systems levels with7 
out.blyrring thfe dilference, "between each level. 

- "Hunian Action, Self -Concept and .Cybernetics" became tfte f<?cu3 of a third 
article al.ed at expricatlng the central features of the mechanism which gave 
regularity to our interpersonal co„.unication processes.^^ We. bega. by notihg 
that o ascribe-actio, to a person implies that: (l)' a -certain state of.affaiL 
nto existence, h) the individual intended this^.tate of affairs, and (3) ' 

we argued that .any explahation of hu^an action will re^ui.e- an understanding of ' 
^ the actor.s vie. 'of his relationship t. those objects he dee.s reievant to his 
actions We. suggested that the self-concept and the processes it involves would " 
provide knowledge concerning the objects the actor considers relevant to his 
actions. The self-concept Is viewed as an or8ani^ed set of rules which "-defines 
the relationship^Jf.-objects to the individual a.d governs and directs' his action. 
•These rules prescribe that in circu.stan^ x. so^e act / is apprppriate. We ar- 
.sued further that there are -two basic ways that awarenes^ of such relationshipc '~ 
can be obtained: (-1) inductively ^through the observation or testimony of othe^- 
and- (2) deductively fro™ previous ly-exis ting rules, Finally, we argued, that the 
'.self.concept served as the coordinator and i.itator of a positive and negative 
fee^ack systems that" governs goal-seeking and systemic- change. Positive and " 
negative feedb.ek are e^-entiafto an understanding of how an\ctor carx construct 
organ:.. and_^ecoos-truct his plans for action in the vary process of .acting". 

Several itaportant i.plichtrons follow from this analysis.. The lelf-concept 
is viewed,, a xeposl'..ry of rules indicating what a given individual wants and" ' 
how he thinks he can satisfy his wants. Practical reasonii engaged in by the 
_actor_gives_p^actical- f^^ fasoning gov.rrls and 

guides K:he_indWidu,l.s.«c;tionB we mi^ht. a tle.pt to measurV it's lo^icaf s t7uc^. 
.ture by asking the ^hdividual why he chose a particular bcl^r or by observing 
rapoxted--instances of his behavior. Sofho-of the .rules^ whicK Je ^p the self- . 
cuncept_will belb_acked by__,an,ULorable. .expe.ienc.-and'.as- such' wM-l^be -r.l.tivel,— 
stable while .others- will be backed by limited experience a^d -thus take on a more 
tenative fom* ^ \ 

, -. m this brief review, we have .examined the human communica'tion process in 
order to dete.~mine whafmechanis„ gave it regularity. Our answer Is com-^unica- " 
tion WilL function to rt^gulate consensus in regard to the structure of code 'and 
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network "rules^whenever individuals arc interdependent. in regard to sgme.task. 

Second, x^e -have examined the recurrent tasks yi dun a^iven cultiire^for which 
coordination is required in order tc locate the mechanisms, which, generate comnun- 
ication regularities. Our analysis revealed that mass communication is regulated 
■by; social and cultural institutions, organizational communicaWon is regulated- by 
production, group communication is. regulated by comr.ton interestsTnd inte'rili^onal 
communication is regulated' by. the development, presentation and'vali'dation of in- 
dividual self-concepts. Finally, we examined the mech^ism which gayg regularity. 



to the interpersonal communi cation process in order. to determine its nature func-\ 
tion and scope. Our investigation revealed that the .sei-C=cmreepir^!^--aTrTrrgaTri^^ 
.set of rules which direct human action through a cybernetic feedback system. We 

. are^now in a position to utilize the proceeding analysis to formulate _a_th.e.ox.y-^ 

•of -interpersonal communicatJ^_.__^. " ~ 

, ^ " '■ ■ ' . . . . ^ 

An Outline oi a Theory of Interpersonal - --..^ 

Communication ' 

Our task is to develop a rules theory o£ interpersonal communication. The . 
thedr> will be developed in two stages, first, we will develop a roles paradigm - " 
•;'for locating the exact structure of an individual's self-concepA Second, we 
will then employ the self-concept as a generative mechanism fbr outlining a- 
tftdory of message conUentV,' interpersonal relationships, and communication 
styles. > • 

Role-taking according to George lierbert Mead is the "essence' of inCeiligence" 
and the cen tral nrer^phism' in the development of mind, self and society.'*^ Role 
Is conceptuaU> defined as a socially prescribed way of behaving in particular 
situations*' for any person occupying a given position. A role represents, what a 
.-person is suppose to do in a g.^e.n situation by virtue oC the position he holds. 
Rolc-taking is .the process whereby an individual imaginatively constructs the 
attit^rfls a;nd^ expectations oihers have for. him when he assumes a given -role; this 
a^low,rhira to ppcdict others bel?aviors towards .him, wfien he occupids the role, We 
.will distinguisi. four leVelc of role-c.Ling/*^ Basic rol e-,taking^ is the'-;process 
whc-geliy-.m-ludlul Htin1 imn^ja aJilv^ ly corisr nirj;^h.e attitude and expectations of 
Others ^towards his posl,tion and is con^eque;?«tly able to anticipate and resnoad 
to the roles of others.^ R fiflective role^-takirm 'is the evaluation of various Vole 
'requirements in regard to an individual's personal likes, and dislikes. Appropr U ' 
ative role^takinf> entails an indiyidu<rl«s evaluation of some a^^pect of a role " 
positively and nakes it a penr^anen;: part of Lis personality or seLC-conccpt. For 



Of the roU a permanent part. of his personalitv tm ~ Z~ ' - ~ ' 

fests across roles Svn ■ 'i "^/'"^ characteristics one mani- 



uLuer. roies. Experience in cuine He h^r^-r;... 

ings at one. level of role . ^^-^^-^ng, and negotiating consensus on mean- 
es one employs to learn .hH i i^tle,^ role- taking are process- 

. >5U^aki„s are thus ras„ic-ad » I . Basic and rafl.ctiv. ■ 

' -Ploy,- CO dev^ p " '^y^f;'"'"' »>""^-takz,,W,p.;cass.s o.a 

P ys CO develop, p-res£int and validate indivi-^Iwi ■ l " 

usage* These t..o levels of '"'^"^''"'^^ ."^"^^^ ^^eir standardized 
c.r H . . °^^°l'^-^^"'8-P^-&suppos. tire existence of a self-con ' ' 
cept as the nrec lanism cenent in,> . — - oeir-con- ^, 

:::: LTst:::r - ----- - n,, , 

"«c. .sked CO fill cP" ■ """"" """'I'"- It ..ne 

_ cii inaivjrtuaj.'s -ippropi-iarivo and synosic au-iMii^c i ■ ,^ ^ ■ • '. " 

;=:::;::::i:::r;ir;::::;-= 
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given individual as self» An individual's self -concept is thus opQ^at ionalized 
as that set appropr.ia.tive..an_d^ynesic qualities which an individual manifesto 
across r oles and which .others use to identify the individual as a self. 
^ Once we locate a given set of appropriative and synesic qualities we can 
then treat those qualities as the generative mechanism for explaining, predicting 
and controlling the individual's interpersonal cpnimunication , patterns . This can 
he accomplished by developing categories of message contents, interpersonal rela- 
tionships and coiranunication styles which are tautological with the set of appro-, 
priative and synesic qualitiast Our distinctions will be the same .as the appror 
priative and s^^nesic qualities of role-taking, but our subject matter will be com- 
gunication behaviors Allow me to illustrate our mpve. Let a set of valid and 
reliable appropriative and synesic characteTi^rics f^r Don-^ushm an ber 



1. ^ Don Cushnian is* aggressive,. " , ' • ,v 

2. Don <^ushman is organized. . . . . ^ 

3. Don Cushman is arrogant. , 
A. *Don 'Cushman'»-is interesting. - ' , ' 

5. Don Cushman is thoughtful* ' - 

6. ; Don Cusliman is helpful. , ^' ' ^ ^ ^ 

Let the first three qualities be appropriative cind the last three synesic. Now 

we can array the complete paradigm for classifying interpersonal communication. 

, • . - - * 

and systematically evaluate it, - * * 

Ro 1 e Qu g I i t ie s ^ Content ' " Uela-tionships ^ Styles , 

^ ^ * * " " ^ Risk Disc. 

,1. Approprivltiye ^ ?feans End • Dependent * Manipulative L 

2. Synesic Other Orieniied Interdependent^^ Open • H H 

Turning to the message levels, we are suggesting that a corltent analysis 

of Don Cushrean's int,erpersonal messages will refle.ct two, primary classes of state-, 

ments, ra6ans-ends statements and other-oriented statements. Means ends statements . 

will take the form ol assertions o[ aggressiveness, organization, and arrogance 

thus reflecting Dun Cushman' s apijropraative queilitie.s.* Other oriented stateraetits 

will take the form of assertions that Don Qu^hman can see things Trom the other's 

point of view ^nd will manifest his synesic qualities of being interesting, thought- 

fuLand helpful. A content analysis of Don Cushmnn's messages should leveal this 
• * ? ' . 

xj>at,tern of statements as the principle conliguation in his interpersonal coinmuni- 
cation* " . . ' * 

mining to interpersonal relationships, we are suggesting that an interac^tion ^ 
analysis^f\J3on Cushm.inls connnunication will reveal that he manifests dependent 
aftd interdependent relationships of a particular form. Dependent relationiships 
will be forrr.ed with people who will allow Don Cushman to be aggressive, organized. 
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ar^.. I„re.<,ap.„de„. r»l.Uo„ships vUl b, £„„ed wi.h p.ppl. „„o allow 
us6a„ .0 -rn„.e.e.„.sv.-cho.,hnful,:,^p_5a^,,„.„ ^laeionship. .„sc 

-ret-lecl: el.tl,eT-.or bo6h..£iecs..of,q»aLiules... _ 7^ ^ 

luring to co«u„xcatlo„ styus, „e aro suggesUng that Don C,.3h»,a„;s i,a^: 
.1 ,nte.ac.to„ s.yl.^ul „„l£.st thes. 3,„ ,„.n£ia.. . „a shall operational. 

iy define style in term<5 of V-fct^ ^.^^ — r- 

/ .-Lii Lerms 01 iisk and disclosure~;; — *Itts!t-rpfprr. ^ • • 

cator limits others., responses to'h?- ' '^='-"f««-ta-lLOw_a^nm,uni- 
f.,, . „. "sponses to his messages. A»low risk statement is exempH- 

tied by "its a nice day, isn't if?i' Th» ^« . ' ~' 

' , , ^' ' .* communicator minimizes personal risk by 

selecting impersonal topics anfi qtrur \ t ' . 

structuring his statements in- a manner that eltl 
cit responses acceptable to him. A high risk c:i-,hon,» ^ . ' , . ' 

- ' , . . uign rislc statement is exemplified by "what 

o .hl„U... ,s„ch.a .tata„.„. .au, to .p«„.lhe .cc.p.hla r^pon.: a^/ ' 
he„ca i„c„a,.. the .isk £„„ a„.„„^. „,p„„,., . . -^^ '^^^ 

'>"<tlt--naa^=en....,(_U,,.^^^ ,,,, con^unlcaWon l„.e,. 

Change in whicK a ' " " ^~ 



™lnln,al amount of i„fpr»atloa c^^^jS^FfHT^SiStoftem^ 
seU c„„..p, u a,cha„g,d. ^Bi^h „iscl„su,e occurs „he„ i„f„o«.io„ ^3 e.chan'ged- . 
w lch.„„.a s ehe.s.^c.„ P. the co„.„l^,.o„, sel^concepL . rls. a„d ' 

.o3„r. a„al,3ls-o£ Boi. oteh^aa's hablf.al la.eracaon se.le. „1U reflec. .ha^ - 
he W5 boEh the »anip„lative and open atyUs, to .„anirest -lus self 'con- ' 
c^pt • A manipulative con^^Ication style is characterised byVlrigh disclosure 
and low ris. messages and .,U1 alio. C„sh„ah to'-f^nipuUte others in, such a man.' 
ner as to «niCest hji aggressivens., org^ni-zation, and arrogance. An-open 
aiyle . characterized, hy high risK ,nd high disclosure -essages and iiU allow' 

!n"dTl r, " " ".'-interest in,- t.o.ghtfulness of, . 

and helpfulness toothers. ' • - '<4 

■ If our_inalysiB ,is correct 'and th. i^UVclnceptTcan be vleved as^he gen- 
erative pechanir. „hfch gives rogul^ricy to the interpersonal. c'o™unicatio„. prp-r- 
cesses we should .,a« four »asures of that ,.echanisi»s functio-ning and the cW - 
mun.cation regularities „hich it generates. If our a-nalysis is ifiSorrect we" must 
eg.n. anew the search for a, generative mechanise for int'erpersonal co™u„icatl„n. 
We „.st await the testimony of further research In or«er to'.provide a final 'ev.lu. 
at.on of our rules theory ^f interperscnai co^unicatlon. If our analysis is 
validated then we will -have a theory of Interpersonal co»„nication which I 
stronger or weaker than the rules perspective, itself. , 
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